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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GREATNESS OF SERVING. 


“ Whosoever will be chief among you let him be 
your servant.” 


The maxims of the Gospel reverse the 
order of human judgments, and the prevail- 
ing sentiments of worldly ambition are all 
opposed to the close line of conduct which it 
prescribes. Throughout the records of the 
four evanyelists it is impossible to find one 
thought that in any sense fosters the desire 
for place or preferment, or any assumption of 
power or mastery in the Christian brother- 
hood. “One is your master, even Christ; 
and all ye are brethren,” is the plain and 
simple declaration on this subject—* he that 
would be greatest among you let him be your 
servant or minister.” 

This greatness through serving is rich and 
full of abiding comfort to the struggling fam- 
ily of man, and is calculated to reconcile the 
thoughtful, earnest toilers to the inequalities 
of human condition that everywhere exist, 
and which will continue to mar the picture 
so long as the divine precepts of Christianity 
are not made paramouni in the lives of its 
adherents. The heart of the Gospel must 
send its healthy life-currents into every nerve 
and artery of the Church before the glorious 
promises with which it was ushered in can 
find their best fulfillment. 

Serving implies labor, and labor involves 
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toil ; this, again, suggests privation, hardship, 


endurance; all these require patience, for- 
bearance and a degree of self surrender, not 
for personal or individual advantage, but for 
the good of others—a going out of and for- 
getting selfish interests and gains, that we 
may be helpful in the hour of need, This is 
declared by Jesus to be the royal road to 
true and abiding greatness. The conditions 
are not acceptable to the human will, because 
the instincts of our animal nature, if allowed 
to bear sway, lead us to consider our own en- 
joyment and gratification the important aim 
and chief end of existence. 


It has been an uncounted evil to the human 
race that the first interpreters of the “ primal 
curse” made work a penalty of transgres- 
sion. “ By the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread ” could not have been a curse, since 
the Creator placed the man whom He had 
made in a garden, with the command “ to 
dress it and keep it.” The false rendering 
has ever since degraded labor to the level of 
a calamity. The “thorn and thistle” which 
idleness and sloth suffer to crowd out the 
plentiful harvest avenge the unjust render 
ing. 

All true, honest service, of whatever kind 
or character, involves a giving, and it is the 
spirit of the gift that counts; it must be will- 
ing, hearty and unreserved to find accept- 
ance. The world is apt to look upon those 
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who by the favor of fortune are lifted into | inquiring the way to eternal life, turn from 
the realm of ease and affluence as the most! its conditigns with sorrow; hence the saying 
fortunate of the race, when there is really | of the Master, “How hardly shall a rich man 
little to be coveted in the most exalted stations | enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

of life; and there are so few places of honor} The leveling power of the Gospel has done 
or emolument when compared with the many | much towards bringing about a greater equal- 
who are seeking preferment, that if real great-| ity in human condition, but the full fruition 


ness depended on the possession of outward 
things, what an innumerable company would 
be doomed to wear away life in the struggle 
for its bare necessities, with no stimulus to 
effort and no higher aims or purposes to be 
accomplished, 

But the Great Teacher went down to the 
lowest level—to the bottom of human condi- 
tion, that He might lay broad and strong and 
enduring His foundations. Herein is exhib- 
itited the divine insight He possessed, “ for 
He knew what was in man,” and He meant 
the boundaries of His kingdom to include 
th whole human family. All who became 
the subjects of His kingdom could not have 
the first seats, but all by serving well could 
be elevated to the greatness which they rep- 
resented, 

The chief point in this standard of great- 
ness is found in the perpetuity of its continu- 
ance. The places of power to which human 
ambition aspires are not permanent; they 
may be swept away by the floods of discord 
or the commotions of internal strife. The 
man of large estate is frequently brought to 
abject poverty and want, so that no outward 
condition of greatness can be relied upon as 
a guarantee of freedom from the vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

Not so with the high places that are gained 
by patient lowly service; they bear the sig- 
nature and endorsement of the Eternal, and 
can never be taken away; there is no fear of 
loss, and, again, this serving is not at all 
measured by the magnitude of the service. 
“The cup of cold water” is as acceptable as 
though one should ‘give all his goods.” 
“The box of precious ointment that might 
have been sold for more than 300 pence, and 
the tears with which the penitent woman 
bathed the feet of the Master, are alike les- 


sons of serving “that will be for a memorial |’ 


wherever this Gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world.” 


It is in serving that all the diviner traits of 


character are developed. “He that is full, 
wanting nothing,” can scarcely get down to 
the level of common humanity; the condi- 
tions of his outward life stand as a barrier 
between him and the lowliness of dependence. 
He is not compelled to serve; his tastes and 
associations are all opposed to a life that finds 
its best things in voluntary surrender—in 
spending and being spent for others, and it 
follows that many who appear to be anxiously 








of its glorious promise is yet a great way in 
the future. That it will be realized is assured 
by the example of not a few who, as did they 
of old, are giving themselves for the breth- 
ren in toiling, sacrifice of personal ease and 
worldly gain, “ counting it all joy” to be per- 
mitted to lift the furthens of the weary, to 
shed the sunshine of personal interest and 
sympathy into the abodes of poverty and 
waut, bearing in their own lives the Christ- 
lever, whose helpful influence must lift into 
brighter and better surroundings. 

But the flavor of the soul of him who 
serves must perfume the offering before it can 
arise in sweet incense to the majesty of 
heaven. 

The unjust steward, who sees the time of 
reckoning approach, and makes haste to write 
fifty where it was an hundred, may have 
praise of men, but the All-seeing, who looks 
into the secret places of the heart, remem- 
bers the cry of him whose wages was with- 
held that he might be enriched. “ Behold 
the hire of the laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which you kept back by 
fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which 
have reaped, are entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth.” It is the divine intent 
that they who sow and they who reap, as well 
as he who gathers into his garner, shall 
rejoice together, and this is the great lesson 
of the Gospel—the great bond of brother- 
hood, that will, by the outflow of soul towards 
one another, make its greatness the common 
heritage of all. L. J. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
SOME REMARKS ON THE SCRIPTURES OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY DR. JOS. THOMAS. 


There is an error, which prevails to some 
extent even among persons who are generally 
intelligent ; they suppose that the selection 
of the canonical books of the Christian 
Scriptures was arbitrarily made by those who 
formed the “canon,” as it is called, with 
scarcely any regard to the real merits of the 
books which were adopted. There is another 
error still more common, namely, granting 
that the books of the New Testament were 
originally written by the Apostles whose 
names they bear, yet, in consequence, either 
of the mistakes of transcribers, or the wilful 
interpolations or other alterations by a de- 
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signing priesthood, the New Testament Scrip-| Not a few, however, of those who are strong 
tures have, it is alleged, become so corrupted | in their belief of the full inspiration of the 
that very little reliance can be placed on| Scriptures, have maintained that the same 
them. Now if any oue will take the trouble | Spirit that first gave us a Divine revelation 
to examine thoroughly into this subject, he} has watched over and preserved it from all— 
will find that there is abundant and most | even the slightest—error. This view, however, 
convincing evidence that the canonical books | is contradicted by the undeniable fact that 
were preserved with the most watchful care| even the very best manuscripts differ, more 
and reverence, by those who were the con- | or less, from each other. Whether the points 
temporaries or immediate followers of the|in which they differ are of any real import- 
Apostles, and that afterwards, when the|auce will depend upon the different views of 
learned men of those times made up the} the various critics. For my own part, when 
canon, the claims of the different books were | I observe how generally men are inclined to 
subjected to the most thorough and sifting} attach more importance to the forms than to 
criticism before they were adopted by the| the spirit of Christianity, to show more rever- 
great councils of the church. I am far from | ence to the letter than to the essential thought 
attempting to defend all the proceedings of| of the Scriptures, I think I can see a suffi- 
those councils, but it is a strong proof that | cient reason why Divine Wisdom did not 
they regarded the New Testament Scriptures | interpose to render the language of the Scrip- 
as something too sacred to be tampered with, | tures, literally and mathematically, exact in 
that they did not change them to suit their | all respects. Had this been done, I believe 
new-fangled theological notions, for example, | those who now are sticklers for the letter 
in regard to the doctrine of the Trinty, as} would have been even more dogmatic and 
exhibited in the Athanasian creed. They| more bigoted than they are at present. In 
did not even introduce the term Trinity into | worshipping the letter they would inevitably 
one of the canonical books, though they evi-| have lost a portion—perhaps the most easen- 
dently regarded the doctrine as of the most | tial portion—of the Spirit. 

vital importance. Had they, indeed, at-| Again, in the teachings of Confucius, there 
tempted to change any part of the New Tes- | are some admirable thoughts not unworthy of 
tament, they would have been speedily called | the Scriptures themselves, Thus he says, “In 
to account by those entertaining different | the book of poetry are 300 precepts; all of 
views ; for there then prevailed almost all the | them may be embraced in that one command, 
prominent forms of belief which are found| HAVE NO DEPRAVED THOUGHTS.” In one 
in the Christian world at the present day.| place he has a negative statement of the 
There is a continuous chain of Christian | “golden rule,” namely, “ What you do not 
writers, many of whom quote most abun-| like, when done to yourselves, do not do to 
dantly from the books of the New Testament, | others.” Yet all the teachings of this great 


philosopher tend to keep women in a state of 


helpless dependence, scarcely better than 
actual servitude.* 


The religion of Mohammed was undoubt- 


edly a great improvement upon the Paganism 
which it displaced; but among its many de- 





































manuscripts* (called codices), NOW EXISTING, 
were transcribed. The perfect agreement of 
the extensive quotations above referred to 
with each other, taken in connection with the 
known reverence with which the canonical 
Scriptures were regarded, joined to the fact 
that the different sects, which even then ex- 
isted, watched over each other with jealous 
caution, renders it virtually impossible that 
any material changes could have been made 
without being denounced and fully exposed. 
It is, however, not to be denied that wnin- 
tentional errors have occasionally occurred, 
through the oversight of transcribers. Some- 
times what was written in the margin, as a 
sort of brief commentary by one transcriber, 
has been copied into the text by the one who 
followed him. But there is reason to believe 
that scarcely one error of this class is of any 
material importance; at least this is the 
opinion of those scholars (among whom I 
may name the great Bentley) who have 
examined the subject the most profoundly. 


* These date from about 340, A. D. 


* It may be objected by some that the oft quoted 
injunevion of St. Paul, “ Let your women keep si- 
lenee in the churches,” tends to degrade woman 
from her just dignity. But it is at least possible, 
not to say altogether probable, that this passage has 
been misunderstood. There is much reason to be- 
lieve that the Apostle did not intend this as a com- 
mand of universal application ; it seems to have had 
particular reference to some disorderly practices 
prevailing, at that time, among the Corinthians, 
whom he was then addressing; for he immediately 
adds, “If they will learn anything let them ask 
their husbands at home.” His command seems in- 
tended to repress questions of idle curiosity. It is 
to be borne in mind that women, among the Greeks, 
were in a degraded condition compared with the 
women of either the Jews or the Romans. It is 
certain that women, when they had anything to say 
by the Spirit, were allowed to speak in the Chris- 
tian assemblies, 

Friends have been often ridiculed by ignorant 
persons, because they defended the practice of wo- 
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fects is the sanguinary principle, that the 
Moslem faith is to be propagated by the 
sword. This alleged Divine command has, 
beyond all question, tended to encourage, or 
rather to cultivate cruelty and oppression 
among many Mohammedan nations. 

It is to be borne in mind that Christianity 
is a religion of principles, rather than of 
formal or definite commands. Hence, though 
slavery is nowhere directly forbidden, the influ- 
ence of Christianity has never failed, in the 
long run, to do away with it, in those coun- 
tries where this has been the prevailing reli- 
gion. Even skeptical writers admit that the 
abolition of slavery in Europe was due to the 
influence of Christianity. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE REMOVAL OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 


The gifted and useful are summoned from 
works to rewards. Preacher and poet are 
leaving behind them the influence of im- 
proved talents, the refining and exhilarating 
effects of which are felt far and wide. Shall 
we mourn for them? Nay; but let us rather 
rejoice that their work is finished, and that 
the savor of their lives remains to bless not 
only the present, but future generations—for 
“the righteous shall be held in everlasting re- 
membrance.” 

Could we conceive of their present happi- 
ness, would it not stimulate us to emulate 
their virtues and cause us more earnestly to 
aspire after greater purity of life that would 
nage us for a reunion in the realms of 

liss, where no clouds intervene to eclipse the 
brightness of the scene, but where all unite 
with sweet accord in thanksgiving and praise 
such as seraphs only know. 

Can we do without the wise and good who 
have been thus removed? Yes. A band is 
ready to fill their places. Minds as strong 
and hearts as earnest and devout will be found 
instituting remedies for the discontent which 
now prevails. Every generation has its men 


men’s preaching, by a reference to passages in 
Scripture, where the Christian women are repre- 
sented as prophesying. But the word propheteno, 
translated to “ prophesy,” really means, in the New 
Testament (as every good biblical scholar knows), 
to “‘ preach,” or to ‘‘speak through the influence of 
the Spirit.” (See the word propheteus, in Liddell & 
Scott’s Greek Lexicon ) Even Paul refers, without 
any condemnation or disapprobation, to the early 
Christian women preaching in this sense. Whether 
he would have approved of their preaching accord- 
ing to the modern signification of the term—that is 
of their employing rhetorical arguments on some 
moral or religious subject, or offering a learned and 
elaborate explanation of some Scripture text—is 
doubtful. However this may be, it is certain that 
wherever the simple, vital Christianity of the New 
Testament has prevailed the condition of woman 
has invariably been elevated. 


and women adapted to its special needs. 
These are often found among those in the 
younger walks of life, and sometimes they 
emerge from homes of low degree or humble 
birth. The world is astonished at their 
power. They prove native talent to be more 
effective, when wisely directed, than educated 
intellect without this governing principle. 

This element being found with our people 
may all, and especially those who fill our 
council chambers, seek diviue guidance for 
the removal of every obstruciion to the on- 
ward march of our favored nation. 

Saran Honr. 





WORDS OF CAUTION. 


The London correspondent of the Britisi 
Friend, in view of the then approaching 
Yearly Meeting in London, draws attention 
to some of the requisites for right and pro- 
fitable meetings in church affairs : 

“Tn view of our approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing, it may be well to draw attention to some of 
the requisites for right and profitable meetings 
in church affairs (we regret the frequent use of 
the phrases ‘ business,’ ‘ routine’ and ‘official,’ 
as applied to these). Without a careful, 
constant, and pretty general remembrance of 
them, these important occasions may become 
discussion meetings or occasions for display 
which cannot help a church dependent upon: 
a heavenly head. 

“T. If we keep im all things subject unto 
Him, we may well stand fast in the liberty He 
has given from every yoke of bondage. In 
this frame too, of subjection to Christ, we 


shall be subject one to another, our officers. 


will desire simply to serve and not to rule, 
so that (as S. Crisp says to Friends at Am- 
sterdam ) ‘ neither the least nor the greatest ’ 
will ‘rule over one another, but the power of 
life over all,’ 

“TJ. Gathered under such an exercise, we 
shall be preserved not only in love (since all 
centre in Him), but in weightiness of spirit. 
It is much to be desired that this covering, 
keeping us above this world and constraining 
at times to ministry and prayer, may be 
known in all our meetings, and that we may 
never come to feel that it is needful only in 
the first (or that for worship) and not in the 
second. In both we meet about the things 
of God and His kingdom. In both before 
Him, and to seek to know and carry out this 
will by his ability and in his time and way. 
Surely, then, Geo. Fox was right in bidding 
Friends ‘hold all your meetings’ in the 
power of the Lord! How else can His whole 
will be done, 7. ¢., all things met timely, im- 
partially, and in a Christian spirit. 

“TIT. Let us remember ‘that it is not by 
arrangements however perfect’ the Lord’s. 
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work is to be done in souls, but that these are 
at best only means to anend. As the Church 
must not be satisfied as to its duty because 
individuals are doing what they can, so the 
conscience of the true disciple cannot be satis- 
fied with shifting responsibilities of duty on 
to organizations great or small. If these 
take the place of concern of heart and will- 
ing single eyed service which they are meant 
to aid, they hurt the cause. We were well 
asked, after reviewing the reports from the 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight, in our 
last Quarterly Meeting of the same, what 
were the real results in souls led to Christ and 
established in the faith? Where there is true 
life, and arrangements are therefore secon- 
dary, they will be of great value and will 
also, so far from forming a yoke of bondage, 
be flexible withjthe needs of the church and 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit; but where 
life is wanting, they will give ease in Zion 
and be of no more use than an engine devoid 
of power. A spiritual church with faulty 
means will do far more than a dead one 
whose system is perfect. Methods are to be 
but aids to, not substitutes for, the Spirit’s 
action; all these, like the Sabbath of the old 
covenant, having been made for man and 
not man for them. Let us then most care- 
fully cherish and purify them, yet ever ‘hold 


y whom I saw a picture, who having got at 
work on a scaffold were so pleased with it 
that, forgetting all about the intended house, 
they began decorating it, finishing every 
part with mahogany, papering and painting 





and walking complacently about it by the 
aid of flights of stairs. 

“IV. It will therefore be of no avail to 
trust to our antecedents, as though they 
would save us. The most correct copying, 
whether of early Christains or early Friends 
in the letter, will not change the heart or, 
when changed, preserve it blameless. None 
will deserve to be called followers who have 
not the same Spirit, producing like results, 
and wherever this blessed Guide is obeyed, 
His children must have fellowship, be the 
outward characteristics and denominations 
what they may. This fellowship which is in 
Christ knows no human limits, but has to own 
and to disown without respect of persons, as 
Penington also found, saying: ‘ Being in the 
light, I see the children of light, and know 
that the Holy gathering, even the gospel 
church, are such, and that none else can be 
of the gospel church.’ 

“'V, It may not be untimely to express a 
caution lest we be so careful of the jurisdic- 
tions of our respective kinds of meetings as 
really to largely frustrate the end for which 
they exist. They also are but means to an 


the Head,’ or we may resemble some of 





end—the doing of God’s work and the point 
is that this be done, the nature of the part any 


meeting has in it being very subordinate. 


Occasionally, from mutual delicaey, a matter 


will be relegated to and fro, and ultimately 
perhaps fall to the ground. The tendency is, 
on the whole, to place great power with the 
ordinary Monthly Meeting which is apt to be 
a smaller and less spiritual opportunity than 
many others.” 





HEROES AND HEROISM. 


Hero! Heroic! what a talismanic influ- 
ence the words possess! To characterize a 
man as a hero or a deed as heroic is at once 
to bespeak our admiration and praise, and so 
freely has this homage been rendered that 
‘*hero-worship ” has come to be recognized as 
a universal sentiment, and when men’s lives 
fail to supply the object of adoration they 
seek it in the representation on the stage or 
in the pages of the sensational novel. But 
what constitutes a hero? and what is hero- 
ism ? 

This quality is defined as ‘‘a contempt of 
danger, not from ignorance or inconsiderate 
levity, but from a noble devotion to some 
great cause, aad a just confidence of being 
able to meet danger in the spirit of such a 
cause.” 

But from the earliest times an ideal con- 
ception of the word has existed, changin 
with the people as they have become exal 
or debased. Among the early Greeks a hero 
was only less than a god, and formed the con- 
necting link between him and man. He was 
even held to have descended from the gods, 
and must therefore be possessed of those 
divine qualities which were deemed essential 
in deities. Of course the Greek demanded 
in his hero great personal beauty and super- 
natural strength of body and will that would 
enable him to perform exploits beyond the 
ability of ordinary mortals—deeds which 
doubtless to him would show “ noble devotion 
to a great cause.” High moral excellence 
was not an essential in a Greek hero, yet 
qualities which tended to that end were not 
ignored ; he must be better than other men, 
as virtue was then understood; he must be 
able to exercise justice, self-restraint, self- 
respect; and above all he must possess that 
instinct of power which we term “a just con- 
fidence of being able to meet danger in the 
spirit of a great cause.” 

Christianity affords us a higher standard 
by which to measure heroism. But, with all 
our enlightenment and progress, are we as 
true to that standard as the old Greek to his? 
Is our hero our god like man ? 

From the pages of history, teeming with 
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instances, let us select one to whom men 
delight to point as great and heroic, and to 
whom young heads and hearts are too apt to 
pay the tribute of admiration. 

No action of this man’s life appeals more 
to the imagination as glorious and heroic 
than the battle of the Pyramids. Fancy the 
talented leader of a great.army; a man who 
scarcely knows what failure means, who pos- 
sesses daring bravery, brilliant genius, and 
an inflexible will; he leads on his conquering 
army, and when, before the Pyramids, oppos- 
ing forces appear, he enthusiastically ex- 
claims, “Soldiers, from the summit of yonder 
monuments forty centuries look down upon 
your actions!” The battle is fought with 
desperate courage, and the tactics and artil- 
lery of the French triumph. 

Let us now look at the cause in which this 
conflict occurred. The French government 
decided to attack the power of England. To 
reach the British empire in India a fleet was 
fitted out for Egypt and the Mediterranean, 
with Bonaparte in command of the land 
forces. By way of settling disputes between 
the two nations he entered a neutral and 
inoffensive eountry, advanced under false 
pretences, met the enraged inhabitants, con- 
quered them, and took their rightful posses- 
sions. If a man enters the house of another, 
takes his life and steals his property, we do 
not regard him as heroic. Ambition and 
self-aggrandizement form no part of true 
heroism. 

Going back one hundred years to a less 
enlightened age, we point you to another, who 
has played no inconsiderable part in the his- 
tory of modern civilization. We cannot pic- 
ture him to you in stately armor, or decked 
with orders of distinction and honor; men do 
not commonly call him a hero; yet he, too, 


was a conqueror; he entered the domains of 


others and subdued the people, not with 
thirty thousand disciplined troops and the 
prestige of an invincible strength, but by the 
simple majesty of ‘‘ kind words,” born of the 
god-like principles of “‘ peace and good will.” 

By « noble devotion to a great cause, Wm. 
Penn taught the lesson that heroism does not 
demand that its praises be sounded far and 
wide, that glory be won, or that blood be 
shed. 

The spirit born of that lesson is not dead ; 
it breathed in the stirring words of Boston’s 
great orator, Charles Sumner, as he stood, on 
that Independence Day in 1845, surrounded 
by such a military array as had never before 
been gathered on a similar occasion—with 
the sunlight reflected from rows of glittering 
bayonets, flashing in his eyes, and with 
strains of martial music resounding in his 
ears—and denounced in startling tones those 


false ideas of heroism and grandeur which 
nearly twenty centuries of Christian teaching 
have not served to eradicate from the hearts 
of mer. “Know,” said he, “that the moraé 
nature is the most noble part of man, trans- 
cending far that part which is the seat of 
passion, strife and war—nobler than the intel- 
lect itslf. . The true grandeur of 
humanity is in moral elevation, sustained, 
enlightened and decorated by the intellect of 
man.” 

And when he alluded to that world- 
renowned hero, Sir Philip Sidney, it was not 
to applaud his military exploits, as most men 
would have done in addressing a body of sol- 
diers, but to exto! a nobler deed: “ God be 
praised that Sidney on the field of battle gave 
with dying hand the cup of cold water to the 
dying soldier! That single act of self-forget- 
ful sacrifice has conaecrated the fenny field of 
Zutphen far, oh! far beyond its battle; it has 
consecrated thy name, gallant Sidney, beyond 
any feat of thy sword, beyond any triumph 
of thy pen! But there are hands outstretched 
eleewhere than on fields of blood for so little 
as a cup of cold water.” 

We who to-day take our leave of school- 
life are but a small proportion of the young 
men and women who are now doing so all 
over the world; but let us remember that the 
opinions which we now form will one day be 
the opinions of men and women capable of 
exerting influence for right or wrong. Let 
us see to it that we are beguiled into no false 
hero-worship, for that which we worship we 
are apt to become. 

We are prone to call this an unheroic age. 
It is true that we are not called upon to die 
for our faith, as the Christian martyrs were, 
not even to advocate our principles in the 
face of thousands of opponents, But now, as 
ever, there are great causes to be upheld, 
great dangers to be met, in the parlor as in 
the senate-chamber, and the world has need 
of heroes. 

And let us remember that to be truly great 
one does not need to hold himself above the 
ordinary business of life. To be faithful in 
its performance may involve much self-sacri- 
fice, and this is the very exsence of heroism. 

“He is the true benefactor and alone wor- 
thy of honor who brings comfort where before 
was wretchedness, who unlooses the 
fetter of the slave, who does justice, . 
who by words or actions inspires a love for 
God and for man. This is the Caristian 
hero; this is the man of honor in a Chris- 
tian land.” 





Happy are they who think seriously of the 
truths of religion; but far more happy are 
they who feel and love them.—Fénélon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


I have for many years been a reader of 
your valuable paper, and believe its tendency 
has always been to promulgate the doctrines 
of Friends, for which I feel a deep interest 
and increasing concern, some of which I 
would like to express through your columns, 

We hear much said in this day of progress 
and the mistake of some Friends in keeping 
in the old routes, ete., all of which it may be 
well to consider, But when we move let us 
be careful that itis not without our Guide, 
lest we leave our firm foundation—the Rock 
upon which all truth is reared. If Friends 
are concerned to perpetuate the Society of 
Friends they should be alive to the danger, 

The views as held by us and our most ex- 
cellent Discipline are the product of impres- 
sions received by Divinely inspired minds, 
and the same unchangeable Teacher is etill 
with us to point out whatever is necessary for 
us through His obedient servants. Hence 
our First day schools, Bible classes, etc, 
which, I believe, if due attention was given 
them, would supply much of the need of the 
present day. There would be a better ac- 
quaintance with the principles of Friends, and 
children being taught to understand and love 
them, would be firmly established in those 
truths, and there would be less disposition to 
follow the “lo heres and the lo theres.” The 
life and spirit of our members @re needed 
among us. Our meetings for discipline need 
a united interest in auswering our queries 
more in harmony with our profession. We 
want that love toward each other which will 
make us willing to bear each others’ burdens 
—more sympathy and encouragement towards 
those who are weary and toil-worn with efforts 
to obtain a livelihood, and to be assisted in 
such business as they are capable of manag- 
ing. There is too much pride among us— 
too much selfishness. We need to be alive to 
the necessity of moving in works of righteous- 
ness in harmony with the requirings of the 
Voice that leads not astray and is the same 
through all changes; and with an eye single 
to the unchangeable Truth and an obedience 
thereto, our beloved Society would grow 
stronger and stronger, and would be aa a city 
set on a hill. A MemBer. 


SCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERB. 





Thou knowest I was unable to attead our 
late Yeariy Meeting, but I have heard of the 
concern that was there expressed relative to 
the posture of an assembly during the time 
of public worship, and I have read in the 
“Correspondence” of ‘Friends’ Intelligencer 


















some remarks touching the subject by M. S. 
L. I think [ understand her, and I fully 
unite in the opinion that “ our manner of sit- 
ting on these occa-ions has an influence in 
impressing observers with our appreciation of 
the value of true spiritual worsliip.” But I 
cannot for a moment suppose that any rightly 
concerned Friend could wish to see an assem- 
bly assume any prescribed or formal attitude 
or posture. I fully appreciate and can ac- 
cept an exercise that encourages the nurture 
of a devotional spirit. The posture wou!d 
necessarily be in keeping with such a feeling, 
and there would be no room for any mani- 
festation of irreverence or careless indiffer- 
ence. I can resolve the whole matter into 
“the preparation of the heart.’ If this be 
accomplished, or, in other words, if we go to 
our meetings under a living consciousness of 
the profe-sed object of thus assembling, sure- 
ly we need not fear any improprieties of man- 
ner either among the old or the young. 

There is a home work for parents in this 
connection a very important home work— 
that of imbuing the minds of the children, 
even when very young, with a sense of the 
omnipresence of heavenly Good, and to help 
them to understand that as this Power oper- 
ates most readily upon a passive spirit, so 
their part of acceptable worship is to lend a 
listening ear to “the still small voice,” or, 
using another figure, to be passive under the 
immediate workings of the Divine Spirit. 
This submission constitutes true worship, and 
when our spirits are bowed under it the body 
will not be likely to assume a deportment at 
variance with true reverence. 

It is recorded that the Queen of Sheba, 
when visiting the temple built by King 
Solomon, was impressed by “the sitting of 
the servants ;’ but we are not informed that 
the “sitting” had reference to the bodily 
posture. I receive it as meaning that each 


one was occupying his own proper place and 
engaged in his appointed service; or, admit- 


ting the bodily posture was meant, I infer 
that it was in accord with the condition of 
the Spirit. I fully believe that in our re- 
ligious meetings an influence will go forth 
from those who are gathered to the true place 
of waiting that will have a preserving eff-ct 
upon others who are less guarded by their 
own devotional feelings. 

I have not said all [ want to touching this 
matter, for I feel jealous of myself lest my 
great objection to anything that borders on 
formal or pre-arranged attitude in our re- 
ligious meetings should lead me further than 
is meet in opposition to it. 

Whilst it is expected that all those who 
assemble will observe a gravily of deport- 
ment suited to or in consonance with the ob- 
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ject which calls us together, surely an as- 

sumed sanctity of manner or of visage, when 

the heart is not attuned to thanksgiving and 

ey: or even to serious thoughtfulness, is 
ut a mockery or false pretension. 

Some may say this is going too far, for 
there is an outward propriety befitting the 
occasion. And admitting this, let it be an 
individual action upon which the sanction of 
sincerity would rest. 

I am not afraid of being misunderstood by 
thee, for we have for so many years been 
(spiritually) such close side-by-side com- 
panions that I sometimes think we even know 
the thought and intent of each other’s heart ; 
but where this intimate communion is not 
known it is very easy for a misconstruction 
to be placed upon what is said. I have 
sometimes observed a tendency among us to 
pick out a few words and run them to an ex- 
treme bearing, which was not designed by 
the writer or speaker. I thought of this ten- 
dency when I heard of the discussion in our 
late Yearly Meeting; perhaps it was active at 
that time, and may have caused a misunder- 
standing of the exercise as then expressed. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 29, 1878. 


THE CoMMENCEMENTS.—There is a pecu- 
liar propriety in the custom of calling the 
closing exercises of a school or college course 
a Commencement. The ending of the pupil 
period and the entrance upon the responsi- 
bilities of maturer years is indeed a time of 


solemn importance to the young, and of deep: 


and anxious interest to their parents. If the 
years of instruction have been passed under 
wise care and good influences—if parents and 
teachers have been sympathetic and vigilant 
and mindful of théir duty to lead the young 
learner in the pathway of wisdom and virtue, 
impressing upon him the eternal truth long 
known to the sons of men, that it is the way 
of pleasantness and the path of peace, then is 
this departure from academic control and cul- 
ture, and this assumption of a new phase of 
life truly a hopeful commencement to the in- 
genuous graduate. 

We cannot but feel warm sympathy with 
the high hopes and generous enthusiasm of 
the successful student, but would remind those 
who to-day go forth from our schools that 
their opportunities are so excellent and their 


privileges so great, that they bear with them 
into the arena of life a solemn burden of 
responsibility. 

The father of to-day, remembering his own 
limited and even meagre culture, has a right 
to build high hopes upon the future of the 
son who has enjoyed advantages so superior 
—who has been introduced to the latest re- 
sults of man’s searching quest for truth, and 
who comes from academic hall with pleasant 
memories of the helpful and loving care 
thrown around him during the years of in- 
struction. 

But later life, with its manifold tempta- 
tions, is a yet higher academy in which les- 
sons, some pleasant and some hard and mys- 
terious, are learned, and where the teacher is 
experience. They are now just at the thres- 
hold of this school of noble discipline and of 
endless development, and they need all the 
strength which comes of pure hearts and 
healthful minds to acquit themselves worthily 
therein. 

The Sixth Annual Commencement of 
Swarthmore College was held on the 18th of 
Sixth month, in the large lecture room of the 
College building, and was an occasion of deep 
interest. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather the attendance of the friends of 
the pupils and of the institution was large. 
Upon the platform at the end of the hall 
were seated President E. H. Magill, Samuel 
Willets, President of the Board of Managers; 
Dillwyn Parrish, Dr. George Smith of Dela- 
ware county, John §S. Albert, Chief of the 
Machinery Department, the various teachers 
and professors of the College and others. 

The Graduating Class were Caroline E. 
Burr, Germantown, Pa.; Maybell P. Davis, 
Providence, R. I.; Howard Dawson, Sara- 
toga, N. Y.; Tacy A. Gleim, Lebanon, Pa. ; 
Mary P. Hallowell, Horsham, Pa. ; Charles 
A. Hawkins, Fawn Grove, Pa.; Rebecca 8S. 
Hunt, Philadelphia; Edward Martin, Phila- 
delphia; Wm. P. Holcomb, Newtown, Pa.; 
Wm. J. Hall, West Chester; Llewellyn H. 
Johnson, Orange, N. J.; Francis J. Palmer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Israel Roberts; Fellow- 
ship, N. J.; Wm. Seaman, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and C. Harry Shoemaker, Philadelphia. 

President Magill opened the exercises with 
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brief introductory remarks, in which he stated 
that the present graduating class was too 
large to be fully represented in orations and 
addresses; after which Wm. P. Holcomb de- 
livered the salutatory oration, embracing an 
address upon the “Study of Shakspeare in 
Germany.” 

Wm. Seaman of Brooklyn, of the Swarth- 
more Engineer Corps, next delivered the 
scientific oration upon the theme, “Safety for 
Travelers.”’ 
' gcience as applied to steamboats and rail- 
roads, and contrasted the thoroughness with 
which the railroads of the present day are 
equipped with those of twenty years ago. 

Edward Martin graphically pictured 
“Venice in her Glory,” and Tacy A. Gleim 
spoke of the “ Genesis of the Solar System.” 

The classical oration was delivered by 
Charles A. Hawkins—subject, ‘‘ Horace,” 
and Howard Dawson, of Saratoga Springs, 
spoke of “ Trades Unions.” The valedictorian 
was Maybell P. Davis, who also delivered an 
oration on Charles Sumner, paying a glowing 
tribute to the great statesman. 


President Magill, briefly addressing the 
graduates, conferred the degrees as follows: 
The degree of B. A. upon Caroline E. Burr, 
Maybell P. Davis, Tacy A. Gleim, Mary P. 
Hallowell, Rebecca S. Hunt, Howard Dawson, 
Charles A. Hawkins and Edward Martin. 
There was but one candidate for the degree 
of Bachelor of Literature, viz., William P. 
Holcomb. This degree embraces the regular 
course without. the ancient languages. The 
degree of B.S. was conferred on the follow- 
ing: Wm. J. Hall, L. H. Johnson, Francis 
J. Palmer, Israel Roberts, Wm. Seaman and 
C. Harry Shoemaker. 

The Commencement Exercises of Friends’ 
Central School at Fifteenth and Race streets 
were held on the 21st of Sixth month in the 
large meeting-house at that place, and were 
attended by many friends of education and 
by the relatives and friends of the pupils. 

The graduates of the boys’ department were 
George F. Craig, Charles C. Pine, John J. 
Williams, Charles D. Stout, Richard R. Free- 
man, George J. Webster and Charles E 
Adams. From the girls’ department gradu- 
ated Frances Canby Smyth, Marion A. 


He sketched the progress of 





Haines, Emogene E. T. Camp, Alice W. 


Pitman, J. S. Gregory, Rebecca L. Gillespie, 


Anna Albertson, Mary J. Murphy and Mary 
F. Burgin. 


The exercises were declamations and the 
reading of original essays by the graduates, 
followed by brief and appropriate addresses 
by the principals of the two departments, and 
by James V. Watson on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Management. 

We aaw much to commend in the bearing 
of the graduating students and in the practi- 
cal earnest quality of their productions. The 
sentiments expressed were just such as we 
ever desire to find instilled into the hearts of 
our youth, and indicate that right care has 
been bestowed on the spiritual as well as the 
intellectual training of these during their 
school-life. 

One of the essays read was of so interesting 
a character and manifested so much careful - 
thought, that we have requested the youthfal 
writer to permit us to present it to our read- 
ers. The subject is ‘‘ Heroes and Heroism,” 
and it will be found in our present issue. 





Toe Coat Trape.—The production of 
anthracite coal, which gives employment to 
so many laborers and so vast a capital in this 
State, is among the most valuable of our in- 
dustries; and everything which widens the 
markets for the consumption of coal, and 
tends to give it a permanent value, is greatly 
to be desired at this time. 


We learn that a despatch has just been re- 
ceived from the U. 8. Consul at Genoa, stat- 
ing that “important results are likely to flow 
from the recent effurt of a Philadelphia coal 
company to introduce American anthracite 
coal into the non-coal-producing regions of 
Southern Europe. Two cargoes have been 
received during the Jast quarter, and the ex- 
periment, which at first threatened failure, 
has proved a gratifying success. When firat 
put on the market the highest bid was but 22 
francs ($4.25) per ton—an amount insuffi- 
cient to cover freightage from New York. 
On its becoming known that the coal was 
well adapted for stnelting purposes the price 
at once advanced to 40 francs ($7.72) a ton, 
which covers cost and freights and leaves a 
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fair margin for profits. Heretofore English 


Such has long been the inspired vision of 


coke, selling at 60 francs ($11.58) a ton, has | poet, prophet and seer. 


been almost exclusively used by Italian iron 
founders, but as American anthracite, on 
trial, yields equally good results, if not bet- 
ter, there is no reason why it should not 


command the market. Over 200,000 tons of 


English coke are annually consumed in the 
Mediterranean basin. For this trade Amer- 
ican anthracite bids fair to become a success- 
ful competitor.” 

It is greatly to be desired that encouraging 
facts, such as this appears to be, should be 
stated to the workmen of our mines, who have 
suffered and are continuing to suffer from the 
depressed markets for this great staple. Will 
not their-religious teachers show them that 
patient acceptance of the present situation, 
and faith in the future is better than blind 
destructive fury, which, while it annihilates 
capital, distresses labor yet more, 

If men can only be brought into true sym- 
pathy with each other, and have a clear un- 
derstanding of the facts of the present emer- 
gency, many difficulties and jealousies would 


vanish away like the mists before the eun- 
beam. 





THe Berutn Coneress.—It is gratifying 
to learn that the Berlin Congress of the na- 
tions is succeeding in fixing the boundaries 
of the disputed provinces, released by the 
fortune of war from the Turkish yoke, and 
thus averting the danger of a vast and de- 
vastating struggle by land and sea, between 


the great powers of the earth. 
That vexed questions of state can be thus 


decided by calm discussion and peaceful con- 
ference, shows the real progress of Christian 
civilization upon the earth; and those who 
love their fellow-men must rejoice that the 
rude arbitrament of the sword is no longer 
the only resort of nations which find their 
interests or their ambitions at variance. 

We do not wish to be too sanguine, but 
will yet hope that as the eolemn and instruc- 
tive years roll by, the “thoughts of men are 
widened with the progress of the suns ;” and 
that the time draws nearer evermore 


‘¢ When the war drum throbs no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of men, 
The federation of the world.” 











DIED. : 


BLACK.—On Sixth mo. 8th, 1878, at his resi- 
dence, near Bordentown, N. J., William A.,son of 
T. Newbold Black, aged 31 years. 


BLACKFAN.—On Sixth mo. 15th, 1878, John 
Blackfan, in his 78th year. Funeral from Solebury 
Meeting House. 


HELVERSON.—On Sixth mo. 8th, 1878, at Abing- 
ton, Emily, wife of Allen Helverson, in her 36th 
year. 


HICKS.—On the 14th of Fifth mo., 1878, at Great 
Neck, Long Island, Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin 
Hicks, aged 83 years. 

The Hempstead, L. I., Enguirer, bas a very appre- 
ciative obituary notice of this Friend, written by 
one not of our Society, but who knew well the 
character and life of the deceased : 

“ Eminently domestic, quiet and practical in her 
retired life, she possessed a heart of love, not only 
for her immediate family, but for all around her. 
The kindest consideration, the purest sympathy, the 
most heart-felt and self-denying charity, were al- 
ways, through a long life, manifesting themselves to 
high and low, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
all about ber, in such discreet and winning, yet un- 
obtrusive, humble waye, as to gain for her a place in 
every heart. How admirable the contemplation of 
a character of which this living and beautiful spirit 
of love is the ruling motive. Such an one bas 
lived to bless, and continues to live beyond our sight 
to be blessed, for living in Him who is Love, they 
die in Him, and their memory is fragrant.” 


MATLACK.—On Sixth mo. 10th, 1878, in Phila- 
delphia, Elizabeth K., widow of William V. Mat- 
lack, in ber 82d year; a member of Green Street 
Montbly Meeting. 


PAXSON.—On Sixth mo. 12th, 1878, at Oxford, 
Chester co., Pa, William L. Paxson, aged 70 years. 

THORP.—On the 20th of Fourth mo., 1878, at 
her home, at Green Plain, Clark co., Ohio, Maria 
R., wife of Thomas Thorp, in the 53d year of her 
age. 

Her sickness was of short duration, though very 
painful; yet she was enabled to bear her afflictions 
with Christian fortitude, saying she saw nothing in 
her way, but wished to do her Heavenly Father’s 
will. 


TYSON.—On the evening of Sixth mo. 21st, 1878, 
Wm. Tyson, in his 83d year; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly and Plymouth Preparative Meetings, Pa. 

YOCOM.—On the morning of the 19th of Sixth 
mo., 1878, at Pennsville, Morgan co., Ohio, after a 
protracted illness, Thomas Yocom, in the 8lst year 
of his age ; a member of Deerfield Monthly Meeting. 





FIRST ENGLISH SAVINGS BANK, 


The Public Ledger gives an account of the 
first institution of savings banks in England, 
which will interest all Friends, and which 
will be new to most of them. 

It is stated that Priscilla Wakefield, a de- 
scendant in the third generation from Robert 
Barclay (author of the “Apology ”’), was the 
first successful promoter of savings institu- 
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tions, if not their originator. She died in 
1832, at an advanced age (82), leaving many 
published works, chiefly devoted to the in- 
struction of the young, and to the improve- 
ment of women. All of these are now out 
of print, but the sentiments contained in them 
and even her forms of expression have been 
handed on by recent writers, most of whom 
have neglected to place honor where it is due. 
Says the Ledger: 

One of her volumes, “ Instinct Displayed,” 
was the delight of the generations which came 
on the stage from 1811 to 1825, and a new 
edition, illustrated and annotated, might be 
a good venture for a publisher. It is quite 
equal in interest to White’s “ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne.” 

But Priscilla Wakefield’s best work was 
the establishment of a savings institution at 
Tottenham, near London, England, in 1803. 
That was the beginning, it is claimed, of the 
great number and variety of institutions for 
savings. 

The shrewd Scot was the first to develop 
the utility of the Savings Bank, and in 1814 
the first establishment of such an institution 
was made on a larger scale than that at Tot 
tenham. This faet led Henry (afterwards 
Lord) Brougham into the mistake of giving 
Edinburgh the credit which really belonged 
to Friend Priscilla, The institution soon got 
footing in England, and the commissioners 
for reducing the public debt borrowed from 
Savings Banks, on the national credit, nearly 
seventy miliions of dollars at four per cent. 
in the ten years preceding 1828. Directly 
and indirectly the government of the United 
States, by means of its bonds and loans, has 
drawn a large sum from the comparatively 
small depositors in the Savings Banks of this 
country. This is the very best description of 
a government loan, since it does not absorb 
the money of business men, but utilizes the 
savings of the people who can thus best em- 
ploy their limited capital. The first institutions 
for savings opened ia this country were in 
Philadelphia and in Boston in the years 
1816-17, Philadelphia having a few months 
priority. A “woman Friend” commenced 
the work in England, and the “ Quaker City ” 
introduced it on this continent. Our Phila- 
delphia institution of 1816 is still doing its 
good work, so honorably conducted during 
the sixty-two years of its existence that no 
depositor has ever lost a dollar, and it has 
passed through all the financial panics and 
crises unscathed. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COMING INTO HARMONY. 


It is now announced that Russia is about 
to adopt the refurmed calendar, known as the 
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“ Gregorian,” which, three centuries ago, was 
substituted for the Julian by all other Chris- 
tian nations. 

To make the civil year exactly correspond 
with the solar has been a problem of real dif- 
ficulty for astronomers and for rulers. The 
month was a convenient division of time, and 
it was the aim of astronomers to have the 


solar year divided into twelve nearly equal 


parts, and to preserve the begiuning of the 


year at the same distance from sulstices and 
equinoxes. 


But the first difficulty arose from 
the want of knowledge of the exact length of 


the true year or the period in which the earth 


makes a revolution around the sun. When 
this pericd was at length definitely ascertained 
(365 days), it was not exactly divisible by 
twelve, and to correct errors resulting from 
this intercalary months were added, and this 


device led into new errors, which it was found 


needful to correct by dropping the intercalary 
months at certain periods. 

Notwithstanding all these devices, at the 
time of the Christian era, or just before it, the 
difference between the civil and the true year 
was three months, thus bringing the autumn 
months into the summer. 

Julius Cesar reformed this confusion by 
ordaining one “ year of confusion,” consisting 
of 445 days, and then arranging for 365% 
days in each year. The odd-numbered months 
were to have 31 days and the even 30 days, 
excepting the Second month, which had 29 
in ordinary years and 30 every fourth year. 


The Emperor Augustus had the strange van- 


ity to break into this order, since his month 
August had not so many days as July, which 
was so named in honor of Julius Cesar. 
Thirty days were assigned to the Eleventh 
month instead, 

The masters of the world had only approxi- 
mated to the truth by this arrangement, how- 
ever, and in 16 centuries a slight error had 
grown into an inaccuracy of ten days. 

The pontificate of Gregory XIII is memor- 
able for the needed reformation of the calen- 
dar which took place under his auspices. 
History records that Luigo Lilio, a Calabrian, 
won immortal memory by his suggestion of 
the easiest method of overcoming the diffi- 
culty. The Julian calendar, according to 
which every year had an excess of 11’ 14” 
30’”, was amended by leaving out ten days 
(the aggregate amount of the excess) in the 
year 1582. By this arrangement, the 15th 
of the Tenth month was made immediately 
to follow the 4th, it being also settled that 
three days shoufd be omitted from every 400 
years in the future. Thus every year which 
is divisible by 4, except those divisible by 
100 and not by 400, has 366 days; all other 


years have 365 days. 
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Even this fortunate arrangement does not 
give entirely accurate results, but it is so 
nearly a mathematical success that by a 
slight change the commencement of the year 
will not vary more than a day in a thousand 
centuries, 


_— 





From the Spectator. 
THE MICROPHONE. 


The instrument which Professor Hughes 
thas discovered (and which he proposes to call 
the “ microphone,” as the one which enables 
you to send sound toa great distance is called 
the “telephone”) will certainly prove an 
astonishing step in advance, not only for the 
science of sound, but for all the sciences in 
which sounds are the symptoms of changes 
‘hitherto undiscoverable by man. It is, how- 
-ever, hardly right to contrast this instrument 
with the telephone, as the microscope is con- 
trasted with the telescope. For the micro- 
phone, apparently, will be just as applicable 
to the hearing of distant sounds as to the 
hearing of sounds that are near. The tele- 
phone brings the sound from a distance, and 
the microphone magnifies the sound when it 
is thus brought near. The microphone, in 
fact, will be just as applicable to the sounds 
transmitted from Dublin or New York,—if 
the latter can be transmitted so far,—as to 
the sounds in a vibrating-plate which is 
within a few inches of the listener’s ear. The 
telephone brings from a distance without 
magnifying,—indeed, not without lessening 
greatly the sound it transmits,—and then the 
microphone magnifies it, so as to make it 
even far more audible than it was to the ear 
of a close listener.- The invention depends 
on 80 breaking, by the interposition of char- 
coal permeated by fine atoms of mercury, the 
currents transmitted by the telephone-wire 
that the sound is vastly increased by the 
interruption,—just as heat is known to be 
vastly increased by a similar interruption of 
@ current, even to the turning of metallic 
wire to a red or white heat. Thus the micro- 
phone will make a minute sound audible, 
whether it be close or far off. It is said that 
the march of a fly over the vibrating-plate is 
rendered as audible by this invention as the 
tramp of a horse, and that the mere breath- 
ing of the fly is heard almost like the trum- 
peting of an elephant. And this,-as we 
understand, is just as true of a sound trans- 
mitted from a distance, as of a sound close 
at hand. Supposing the fly to walk over the 
vibrating-plate at one end of the telephone, 
the microphone will magnify whatever cor- 
responding sound may reach the other end as 
much as it will magnify the sound at the end 
at which it occurs. We do not understand 
that it would be in any way impossible, for 


instance, to get a physician living in London 
—with the help of the microphone and the 
telephone—to report on the sounds in the 
lungs and heart of a patient in Birmingham. 
The stethoscope itself should be superseded 
by the microphone. But not only should the 
stethoscope be superseded but the range of 
the new instrument should be enormously 
extended by the telephone, the two playing 
into each other’s hands, so that a whisper in 
Dublin might be heard as a shout in Holy- 
head. It is this extraordinary power of com- 
bining the telephone and microphone together 
which opens out such strange prospects as 
the result of this discovery. Indeed, asso- 
ciated ‘as both may be with the phonograph, 
—the instrument which records and bottles, 
as it were, speech, till some convenient future 
occasion for unbottling it,—it is quite con- 
ceivable that the whisper of a dying states- 
man like Cavour’s,—“ I will have no state of 
siege, any one can govern with a state of 
siege,’—might be repeated after the expira- 
tion of a hundred years, in a hundred cities, 
each of them hundreds of miles away from 
the place where it was first uttered, in a voice 
audible to a great assembly, instead of only 
to the ear of an intently listening friend. 

But the most curious results which we can 
at present anticipate from this marvelous 
microphone are results due not so much to 
the transmission of these suunds, either in 
space or time, as to the discovery through its 
means of new sounds now inaudible, It has 
often been observed that other creatures’ ears 
must perceive notes which we do not at pre- 
sent perceive at all; must perceive the vibra- 
tions due to waves too short as well as to 
waves too long to affect the human ear. So 
far as our inability to see and hear depends 
on the absolute incapacity of the retina or 
the ear to be affected by waves of a given 
length, of course no microphone, any more 
than any microscope, will render them per- 
ceptible. The microscope does not show us 
new colors, and the microphone will not show 
us new sounds. But just as the microscope 
renders not only visible, but large and con- 
spicuous, what we could not previously dis- 
cern simply from its minuteness, so the micro- 
phone will render distinct and even loud 
what we could not previously discern, simply 
from the want of volume in the sound. The 
first result should be to provide these who are 
only deaf—whose auditory nerve is not de- 
atroyed—with a nearly perfect ear-trumpet,— 
not, of course, one which will enable them to 
gather in the general and confused sounds of? 
a room with all the distinctness of good 
hearing, for the very essence of this instru- 
ment is that it can only magnify the isolated 
vibrations received on the vibrating-plate at 
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the other end of the conducting-wire, but 
still complete for the purposes of any isolated 
sound; that is, sufficient not only to make it 
audible, but to make it perfectly clear and 
distinct. But far more curious results should 
follow. With the help of the microphone, it 
should be possible to hear the sap rise in the 
tree; to hear it rushing against small obasta- 
cles to its rise, as a brook rushes against the 
stones in its path; to hear the bee suck its 
honey from the flower; to hear the rush of 
the blood through the smallest of the blood- 
vessels, and the increase of that rush due to 
the slightest inflammatory action, In fact, 
the new instrument should add a hundred 
times as much to the means of investigating 
the facts of both vegetable and animal physi- 
ology, as the stethoscope added to the know- 
ledge of the structure of the heart and lungs; 
for while the stethoscope only collected the 
sound, the microphone will magnify it. 

That, however, which strikes the imagina- 
tion most in this wonderful discovery is notso 
much what it is sure to do, as the wonderful 
world of possibility it opens. It is almost 
certain that a ray of light strikes the surface 
on which it impinges with a definite force, 
and Mr. Crookes certainly supposed that he 
had found the means of approximating to a 
calculation of that force. But if this be so, 
there must bea definite sound caused by light 
touching a surface, and the new instrument 
may enable us not merely to see, but to hear 
light. It is quite conceivable that by the use 
of the microphone the chemist who is trying 
to analyze the spectrum of a star may be en- 
abled to hear the first ray of the star strike 
upon his spectroscope, and to listen to the 
gentle rain of rays which follows while the 
spectroscope is exposed to that star, and then 
to exchange that gentle sound for that of the 
torrent which would follow when he exposed 
his instrument to the moon instead of the 
star. We may find that the rippling of the 
light from Sirius has a sound quite different 
in character from the rippling of the light 
from Arcturus or the Polar Star; and all of 
these onsets of starry light, if they can be 
heard at all, must make a sound as inferior 
to the cataract which rushes from the sun, as 
the dash of a brook is inferior to the roar of 
Niagara. It may be, too, that the sound 
made by the different prismatic rays, as they 
strike a surface, will produce a harmony as 
delightful and as susceptible of indefinite 
variation as the prismatic colors themselves, 
so that the most exquisite musical instruments 
might be produced by merely opening the 
ear to the sounds (at present too slight for 
any ear to perceive) corresponding to the 
colors of the rainbow, and varying the com- 
binations at the discretion of the musician. 


Wagner, in one of his great works produced: 
in this country, has, we believe, a “ Rainbow 
Chorus,” which was greatly admired, but. 
which did not, without help from the words 
of the libretto, suggest to the audience that. 
association with a rainbow which he had 
imaginatively ascribed to it. May it not be 
possible, with the help of the microphone, to- 
give us a true rainbow music,—a music really 
caused by the sound of the same waves 
which, in their effect on the optic nerve, pro- 
duce the vision of the rainbow? This is, of 
course, mere dreaming. Butone of the most 
delightful results of great discoveries like 
this, is that it fosters so much a dreaming 
power not quite divorced from possibility, 
and therefore not quite of a kind to discon- 
tent us with the world in which our actual 
duties lie. 





From Seribner’s Monthly. 
BIRD ARCHITECTURE. 
TAILOR-BIRD. 


The tailor-bird of India ( Orthotomus longi- 
caudus) is, without doubt, one of the most re- 
nowned of pensile nest-builders, The first 
mention of its peculiar sutorial powers was 
made by Pennant, in his “Indian Zodlogy,” 
where it was accompanied by an illustration.. 
Subsequent investigations have not confirmed 
all his statements.. It is no longer credited 
that this bird picks up a dead leaf and sews it 
to a living one, in order to secure a safe 
shelter for its nest. The bird always makes 
use only of living leaves. growing in close 
proximity, and the mistake of Pennant is due 
to his having found a nest of the tailor-bird 
in which one of the leaves had been pierced 
to excess, and had in consequence decayed 
and been separated from the stem of the 
plant, as is occasionally noticed. c 

Properly speaking, the tailor is not a pen- 
sile nest-builder. It rather creates a pensile. 
and safe situation, either by sewing together 
the edges of asingle leaf, or by uniting, in 
this manner, two or more living leaves grow- 
ing close together, and in this hidden retreat 
it constructs the nest itself. This is always. 
a very soft, compact and beautifully felted. 
cup. This celebrated species belongs to a. 
well-marked eastern family of warblers, and 
is closely related to the nightingales and 
robin-red-breasts of Europe. With the possi- 
ble exception of Orthotomus coronatus, this 
species (O. Longicaudus) is the only one of 
the genus that has any claim to be called a 
tailor. The others, less than twenty in all, 
make felted nests of various descriptions, 
many of them beautiful specimens of their- 
kind, but all placed in natural or unartificial 
situations. But three or four of the species. 
that belong to the closely: allied genus, Prinia,. 
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are true tailor-birds and sew together leaves 
to make a shelter for their nest. In this they 
are not always uniform, but as often build an 
open and unsheltered nest. 

The Indian tailor-bird is a very abundant 
and widely distributed species. It is common 
throughout the whole of that region, alike 
on the sultry plains and on the more elevated 
hillsides to a height of several thousand feet. 

Within the last few years, the interesting 
habits of this celebrated bird have been thor- 
oughly investigated and described by Dr. 
Jerdon and others, but with more especial 
fullness by Mr. Allan Hume. From their 
accounts, we gather that the real nest is a 
deep, soft cup, inclosed in a leaf or leaves, 
which the bird sews together to form its re- 
ceptacle. This is at various elevations, often 
high up in a mango-tree, but as often low 
down among the leaves of the edible egg- 
plant (Solanum esculentum). The nest varies 
in appearance according to the number and 
kinds of the leaves made use of, and is 
usually chiefly composed of fine cotton, with 
a few horse-hairs and fine grass-stems, the use 
of which is obviously to enable the cavity to 
retain its shape permanently, In some cases, 
the nest is described as having been made of 
wool, down and horse-hair, and one mentioned 
by Miss Cockburn as made of the down of 
seed-pods and fine grasses. Mr. Hume has 
found these nests with three leaves fastened at 
equal distances from one another into the 
sides of the nest, and not joined to one an- 
other at all. He has also found them be- 
tween two leaves, the one forming a high back 
and turned up at the ends to support the bot- 
tom of the nest, the other hiding the nest in 
front and hanging down below it, the tip only 
of the first leaf being sewn to the middle of 
the second. He has also found them with 
four leaves sewn together to form a canopy 
and sides, from which the bottom of the nest 
depended, and also between two long leaves 
whose sides, from the very tips to near the pe- 
duncles, were closely and neatly sewn together. 

For their sewing, they generally make use 
of cobweb, but silk from cocoons, thread, 
wool and vegetable fibres are also made 
available. Dr. Jerdon states that he has seen 
a tailor-bird watch a native tailor until the 
latter left the verandah where he was at work, 
then hastily seize some pieces of thread that 
were lying about, and fly off with them in 
triumph. Mr. Layard describes a nest of 
the tailor-bird made entirely of cocoanut 
fibre. With the same material a dozen leaves 
of an oleander had been drawn and stitched 
together. 





OPPORTUNITIES make us known to our- 
selves and others. 


From the New York Tribune. 
CONTENT. 


BY SARAH A. GIBBS. 


Beyond the hills that shut me in, 
I heard the sound of labor. 

World’s work, and pain and sorrow, too, 
Seemed struggling with its neighbor. 

For Love seemed dead, and Peace had fled 
Far off to fields Elysian. 

And might was right, and strength was law,— 
Such was the earthly vision. 


My soul was stirred, I prayed, ‘“‘ Let me 
Do some great work so purely, 

To right life’s wrongs, that | may know P 
That I have loved Thee surely.” 

My lips sent forth this eager cry, 
The while my heart beat faster, / 

“For some great deed to prove my love, « 

Send me, send me, my Master.” 


But every path was hedged with thorns, 
My hands were torn and bleeding ; 
Each hope was barred, and hope, ill-starred, 
Was in my heart receding. 
Night came within the valley's rim, 
The sounds of pain and sorrow 
Grew faint; with idly folded hands 
I waited for the morrow. 


Then through the silence came a voice, } 
Saying, ‘If God thou fearest, 
Arise and do, thy whole life through, 
The duty that lies nearest. 
The friendly word, the kindly deed, 
Though small the act in seeming, 
Shall prove at last unto thy soul 
Far mightier than thy dreaming. 


The cup of water to the faint, > 
The rest unto the weary, 
The light thou givest another’s life 
Shall make thine own less dreary, 
And boundless realms of Faith and Love 
Will wait for thy possessing ; 
Not creeds, but deeds if thou wouldst win 
Unto thyself a blessing.” 


And so I wait with peaceful heart, 
Content to do His pleasure, 

Not caring though the world may mock 
At smallness of the measure. 

Of thoughts or deeds, or daily life ; 
He knows the true endeavor 

To do His will, and seek His face, 
And He will fail me never. 





From the Chicago Alliance. 
JUNE. 
M.B.P. 

Whoso listens with his soul »® 
To the voices of the June, 

Finds a power 

In every hour 
To set the heart attune. 


On the breath of all its roses, 
Palpitating from its heart, 
Steals a sense 
Of joy intense, 
Of no other days a part. 


In the quivering of the leaves, 
On the newly-wakened trees, 
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Dreams are born 
At eve and morn, 
Only bora on days like these. 


And the shimmer of the river, 
Flowing on to meet the sea, 
Tells of light, 
Like glory bright, 
That will dawn for you and me. 


When our lives have run their course, 
Deeper, broader year by year, 

Till at last, 

All conflicts passed, 
We the boundless sea shall near, 


Song of loving mother-bird 
Tells that life is full of joy. 
Who can seem 
To even dream 
Griefs may come or cares annoy? 


O, these perfect days of June! 
’ Nature’s heart beats one with ours, 
Every voice 
Bids us rejoice, 
Whether bird, er wind, or flowers. 
: —_—_——- ~ ee ——__ —_ 


= A PLEA FOR NOISE. 


' “O, Johnny!” cried a nervous mother, “do 
jaave some pity on my poor head! Can’t you 
play without shouting so?” 

Poor Johnny drew up the tape reins with 
which he was driving two chairs tandem, and 
called out in a loud, hoarse whisper : 

“Get up! whoa!” 

But at leogth, finding little pleasure in 
this suppreseed amusement, he threw down 
his reins, and, laying his hands on his breast, 
said, with a long breath: 

“QO, mother, it’s full of noise in here, and 
it hurts me so to keep it in! Don’t all little 
boys make a noise when they play?” 

“ Yes, Johnny, I believe they all do,” re- 
plied the lady. 

“Qh, then, mother dear,” cried Johnny, in 
. winning tone, “ please det me be a little 

oy.” 

We will join poor Johnny in. his petition. 
Please, mother, let your sons be little boys 
while they may. Time is bringing on apace 
life’s toils and cares. Let them have a free 
and happy childhood, that when your heads 
are low in the grave they may point back to 
those days and say: 

‘We were happy children, for there was 
always sunshine where our mother was.” 





ITEMS. 


On the morning of the 20th inst. the second ses- 
sion of the XLVth Congress adjourned without 
date, at 7 o’cleck in the morning. 

Tue schooner Eéthen, with the exploring party, 
to search for relics of Sir John Franklin, after re- 


peated delays, finally sailed from New York on the 
19th inst. 


Tae anoual report of the British Museum, just 


issued, states that it was visited last year by 699,- 
511 people, of whom the readers were 113,594. Mr. 
Garnett, the Superintendent of the Reading-room, 
reports that of the books consulted only 23 per 
cent. are fiction. 


Tur Evropran Coneress.—A telegram, dated 
from London, on the 21d inst., states: ‘ Nothing is 
yet known from Berlin direct of the proceedings, 
but a telegram received in Vienna, and quoted by 
Reuter as from trustworthy auttority, says the gen- 
eral impression from to-day’s sitting is most satis- 
factory. The labors of the Congress have made 
considerable progress.” 


Tue Pacific Mills justify their name in the peacea- 
ble adjustment of wages to the profits of the times. 
Confidence, is these Lawrence Mills, seems to be the 
basis of the satisfaction, the understanding being 
that as prices go up wages will rise also, and that is 
the kind of corporation that is needed in all indus- 
tries to keep the running even, in slack as well as 
flush times. — Public Ledger. 


Tue London School Board has resolved to teach 
girls how to cook. One of the teachers is to give 
lessons in every Board school on food and its pre- 
paration, and the girls will be required to attend. 
Twenty-one kitchens are to be opened in London, 
andeach is to be conducted by a practical cook, 
with a salary of $300 a year. Small wages, cer- 
tainly, if she is to be a good teacher as well as a 
good cook. 


Tue Paris Geographical Society sends to the 
Universal Exhibition a large wall-map four metres 
square, representing Africa as it has been revealed 
by the discoveries of Stanley and Cameron. Owing 
to the large dimensions of this chart, it has been 
possible to show the itineraries followed by modern 
travelers, beginning with the French explorer Ma- 
yeur, who traversed the north of Madagascar in 
1774, and ending with Stanley. The list of travel- 
ers ineludes 91 names. 




































At a special meeting of the New York Historical 
Society, held on the 18th inst., the following tribute 
was paid to William Cullen Bryant: 

Resolved, That Bryant is part of our history, and 
in his character and work he is one with the best 
life of our people; that as a poet he is our patri- 
arch, the first to give to enduring verse our natural 
scenery, our social relations, our struggles and tri- 
umphs, our sturdy manhood and our household 
loves; that as a statesman, he has given us an in- 
terpretation of civic virtue and duty; that by his 
pen he bas done his noble part to make the press 
the organ of patriotism above party, the school of 
personal rectitude, home virtue, natural liberty, and 
loyal order ; that as a historian he has no small 
claim to our respect, and he has justified the honors 
paid to him by this society ; but as a man he most 
deserves our homage, and all his works were ex- 


pressions of a strong, reverent and consistent man- 
hood. 


Spipers.—Dr. J. Lawrence Hamilton writes to the 
London Zimes: The following incident, which I 
witnessed may possibly interest some of your read- 
ers. A boy removed a small spider to place it in 
the center of a big spider’s web which hung among 
foliage, and distant some four feet from the ground. 
The larger animal soon rushed from its hiding-place 
under a leaf to attack the intruder, who ran up one 
of the ascending lines by which the web was 
secured. The big insect gained rapidly upon its 
desired prey, the smaller creature (spiders are can- 
nibals, notably the larger females, who are given to 
devour their smaller male lovers). When the little 
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spider was barely an inch in advance of its pursuer 
the small spider cut with one of its posterior legs 
the line behind itself, so that the stronger insect fell 
to the ground, thus affording time and opportunity 
for the diminutive spider to escape along the ascend- 
ing rope of the web. This is not the only fact which 
seems to indicate that a spider’s instinct may almost 
equal reason. 


Tue New York Bulletin says that the production 
of manufactured talc is becoming an important 
new domestic industry in Northern New York. In 
St. Lawrence county there are three mills devoted 
to the grinding of this substance. Talc resembles 
asbestos, and is scientifically known as hydrated 
silicate of magnesium. A correspondent of the 
Utica Herald says: “It can be ground to any degree 
of fineness and still retain its fibrous nature. It 
becomes, on grinding, very white, and will not turn 
yellow with age, as will cottonorstraw. It may be 
used for lubrieation, as itis produced free from grit. 
Being a non-combustible, it is valuable for roofing- 
paper and sheathing. Being a non-conductor, it is 
valuable for steam packing. The process of pre- 
paring it is very simple. The rock is first broken, 
then crushed in an iron mill to the size of a walnut 
and smaller, then ground in the same manner as 
grain. It requires no bolting, but is sacked ready 
for market directly from the mill. If to be used for 
coarse paper, sheathing, etc., it is ground but once; 
if for fine paper, it is ground twice.”—T7he Record. 


Tue Tictness in CALIFORNIA —One of the most in- 
dustrious, frugal, temperate and well-to-do elements 
in this cosmopolitan State is the Ticinese, composed 
of former inhabitants of the Canton of Ticino, 
Switzerland. Their number is estimated at 7,000, 
distributed principally in Marin, Napa, Santa Clara 
and San Luis Obispo counties. The great majority 
are engaged in the dairy business, and notably so 
in Marin county. It is stated upon good authority 
that they manufacture fully one-half the amount of 
butter and cheese made in this State, and the pro- 
ducts of their labor always bring the highest price 
in the market because of the excellence of the qual- 
ity and fullness of weight. Quite a number of the 
Ticinese are small farmers, some of whom own their 
own land, but, as a rule, both for farming and dairy 
purposes the land isrented. Their property ia milch 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 25, 1878. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roterts & Williams 

ings. Commission Merchants, 248 North" 

Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market jluctuations. 


Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 10@ 12 








cows, horses, wagons and other things necessary to 
their business is very large. As a reward of their 
unceasing industry and frugality, they are never 
“hard up,” and, when the proper occasion offers, 
are generous to a fault in spending their money. In 
their feasts and convivial parties they are as jolly 
a lot of fellows as ever sat down to do honors to the 
inner man. The Ticinese are a branch of the Ital- 
ian family, and all speak the Italian language, their 
mother tongue.—San Francisco Call. 





NOTICES. 


PEACE. 

A meeting to promote the cause of Peace will be 
held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Bristol, Pa., on 
First-day next, 30th inst., at 3 o’clock. Alfred H. 


Love and other advocates of the cause are expected. 
All are invited. : 





COLORED HOME. 


A religious meeting will be held at the Home for 
Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard avenue 
to-morrow afternoon at 3 o’clock. Friends, in 
particular manner, are invited to participate. Th 
Vine St. and Walnut St. cars pass the premises. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


As the dwelling purchased will be ready in a fe\ 
days for furnishing, the Directors would solicit con 
tributions of suitable furniture and other articles 
needed in housekeeping, which may be sent to the 
house, 1623 Filbert street, or to any of the commit- 
tee, viz.: Letitia G. Haines, 1513 Marshall street; 
Sarah K. Gillingham, 1516 Vine street; Harriet W. 
Paist, 1522 Marshall street; Mary A. Tupman, 211 
South street; Mary F. Saunders, 453 N. Seventh 
street; Mahlon K. Paist, 1035 Germantown avenue; 
Wn. J. Gillingham, 973 N. Seventh street; to the 
Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third street, or 
Clerk, J. M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow street. 

Those desiring to avail themseives of the advan- 
tages of the house should apply to Deborah F. 
Wharton, 336 Spruce street; Elizabeth M. Cooper, 
1733 Filbert street; Sarah C. Webster, 236 S. 
Twentieth street; Jos. Bacon, 823 Marsball street, 
or Wm. Hawkins, 103 N. Fourth street. 


Wheat.—The export market contin* 
ued very dull but firm. The sales re- 
ported comprised abvut 3,000 bushels 
in lots, including ungraded Western 

red at $1.10@1.14; do. Pennsylvania do. 
per. 10@ 15!) at $1.12@1.15; do. Western good and 


Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 10@ = 12 | choice amber at $1.17@1.19; Southern 

South, Ohio & Ind........ 10@ 13 

N. Y. State Firkins, “ 16@ 19! Western good white at $1.20. Stock in 
Eggs—Fresh, POL dOZ--es0+00e 17@_~—‘ 19 | elevator, 188,775 busnels. 


ood and fancy do. at $1,18@1.20, and 


eoccssese 186 «17 | 
Corn was 4c. lower for elevator deliv- 


Spring Chickens “ .. 16@ 18 | eries, in sympathy witn other markets, 








Oe OD OF BB cctsiccnresesy 46 @ 47 Alive Turkeys, Oe ow 8@ 9 | but in brisk speculative demand at the 

Lehigh Navi 6s r io 104 @ - © Ducks, “ 4»  8@ 10! decline. The loeal market ws quiet and 
“ * 6s gin... 85144@ 89 Lard, prime, “ 6@ T7/| steady. Stock in elevator, 925,493 bush. 
~ “ con m7 70 @ Live Cattle, “ 8%@ «|| 

canto Valley RR. 37144@ 3814 | Live Calves, 56 @ 7 Oats were in fair request and firm. 

Camd & Atlantic RR pr 26 @ Prime Sheep, » 4@ 6 

Minehiil RR 484@ Spring Lambs, per head 3 00@ 4 Ou Rye was without quotable change, 

North Penn 3514@ sa Potatoes, per bbl..... 1 75@ 2 75 | but dull at 68@60c. 

Norristown. oon soit 9544 | Apples, new, per bri 5 00@ 6 90 

Penna Ri..... ees 2994@ 3044 | Green Peas, per bbl 1 00@ 1 2 Hay and Straw.—There was little in- 

Reading RR.. ooo 153 164% | Cabbage, - - 75@ 1 50| quiry even for the best grades, but 

PT&BRR ° 4@ 544) Tomatoes, crate.. 2 00@ 2 35 | prices underwent no material change. 

United RRs of New Jersey..121 @1l: Cucumbers, crate 1 00@ 2 25 We quote good and choice Pennsylva- 

Lehigh Navi......cco-.s-ce-ee ° Onions, per cate. 75@ 100/nia Timothy Hay at $11@13; prime 

Girard Nat Bank. Gooseberries, per bus 1 0U@ 1 50 | Western and York State do. at $10@11. 

Amer SS Co........ . K@ Cherries, per ID.......... -  6@ 10| Feed was quiet, with sales of winter 

Amer Buttonhole 8M C 24 2454 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 7%4@ 8 | wheat Bran at $13@13.50 per ton, as to 

Central Transportation....... 3844@ 39 Western, “ 6%@ 7 quality and location.—[Record. 





